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Also that all the French and Belgian railways should be left
intact with rolling-stock so that complete communications
could be established for the allied forces which would
take up their position on the frontier. He was very much
averse to asking the Germans to lay down their arms
because he was sure they would never consent to do this
and the result would be that the war would probably be
continued for another year.

Douglas returned again to France on the 22nd of October*
On his way to his headquarters from Calais he inspected two
new railway coaches which were being specially fitted for
his train, in which he now lived and worked. After the
armistice this train was to prove of even greater service to
him than it had been in the past. He had found it a great
convenience for getting from place to place during an
offensive and it saved a very great deal of motoring over bad
roads.

General Pershing visited Douglas on the day after his
return to Bertincourt, where his advanced headquarters
were then. They discussed the proposed terms of the
armistice and were in entire agreement. Douglas pointed
out that he considered that so far as the allied troops were
concerned it would be almost impossible to go on fighting
for another year* The French were tired out and had
already stopped fighting, whilst the British, who were doing
all the fighting, did not seem capable of reinforcing an army
greater than about thirty divisions and the American army
would not be sufficiently trained and organised to play an
important part till the autumn of 1919. General Penhing
thoroughly agreed about all these points.

On die ist of November 1918 Douglas attended a meeting
of the Supreme War Council at Versailles. This was a large
gathering of all kinds of nationalities, including Venizelos
(the Greek), a Serbian, two Japanese and of course French,
Italians and Americans in great force. Douglas was afraid